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ABSTRACT 

The docuaent exaaines appropriate units for studying 
changes in faailial relations and rural-urban ties, including the 
iaportance of the increasing interdependence of rural and urban 
contexts in faaily interaction. There have been two broadly 
contrasting approaches to the probleas of urbanization and faaily 
change in Africa: (1) «one-«ay" aodel which postulates a generally 
progressive, undirectional Westernization and nuclearization of 
faailies as urban aigration, industrialization, and other aodernizing 
influences increase; (2) "alternation" aodel which concentrates on 
the interplay of tribe and town within a variety of urban settings. 
These two approaches often work at cross purposes, or explain 
different sets of data, even though both share a coaaon set of 
analytical data. Since these aodels use the urban social systea as an 
explanatory variable, it is then essential to show that such "urban" 
factors are not also found to soae degree aaon.g siallar rural 
residents of the area froa which aen have aigrated. The paper also 
exaaines soae of the processes which generate household fora aaong 
urban and rural saaples of aen and their faailies in Kenya. The aajor 
process of social change which influenced the study design is defined 
as the interaction by urban aigrants in rural-urban networks of kin. 
An Abaluyia subtribe in Western Kenya, 230 ailes froa Nairobi, was 
chosen as a rural base. This area (Kisa) has a high proportion (55 
percent) of its adult aales working away in urban areas throughout 
East Africa, aostly Nairobi. As yet incoaplete, these data evaluate 
whether or not the network is an arbitrary research creation. (KM) 
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Two .-node Is of channe 

There have been two broadly contrasting approaches to the 
problems of urbanization and family change in Africa. One point 
of view is general and (nacroscop i c; the other, intensive and 
i^iicroscopic. The first postulates a generally progressive, 
unidirectional V/eGtern i zat i on, and nuclearization of families as 
urban migration, industrialization, and other modernizing influen- 
ces increase. The second concentrates on the interplay of tribe 
and toivn within a variety of urban settings. These two models 
of change have been called ^'one-way" and "alternation" models by 
Mayer (1962:579). 

The "one-way"r Western i rati on rnode I predicts an increasing 
isolation of the faniilies of migrants from their rural fams 
and kinsmen. It expects rural-urban differences to grow, and 
for urban households to becofne conjugal or nuclear in cotTiposition. 
As a wage earner or migrant moves from the traditions t sphere 
to the modern, this theory argues, he adapts himself by shedding 
as best he can his lineage and extended family ties and establish- 
ing instead a nuclear far;»i ly. He does this for many reasons, 
including greater mobility in employment, internalization of a 
f/estern, urban. Christian ideology, a desire for economic independ- 
Mtt from kinsmen, and a more loobe-knit kin network based on 
similar cJass and education !eve Is. Gooole (1963) and Gore 
(1968) are recent exponents of variants of this theory, following 
equilibrium and funct i ona I 1 st mode ! s of social change. 

The alternation mode!, although not as tipified as Mayer's 
categorization suggests, tends to analyze the urban setting qq an 
independent social system 
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(\J Two models of chancre 

O There have been two broadly contrasting approaches to the 

problems of urbanization and fanily change in Africat One point 
of view is general and r.iacroscopic; the other, intensive and 
♦•^il croscopic. The first postulates a generally progressive, 
un i di rec<: i ona I V'eotern i zat i on, and nuclearization of families as 
urban migration, industrialization, and other uiodern i z i ng i nf luen- 
ces increase. The second concentrates on the interplay of tribe 
and town within a variety of urban settings. These two models 
of change have boon called "one-way'' and "alternation" models by 
Mayer (1962:579). 

The "one-way". Western i rat i on model predicts an increasing 
isolation of the fanii lies of riigrai^ts from their rural farmi 
and kinsmen. It expects rural-urban differences to grow, and 
for urban households to become conjugal or nuclear in composition* 
As a wage earner or migrant moves fron the traditional sphere 
to the modern, this theory argues, he adapts himself by shedding 
as best he can his lineage and extended family ties and estab Msh- 
Ing instead a nuclear farv^ily^ He does this for many reasons, 
including greater mobility in employment, internalization of a 
V/estern, urban. Christian ideology, a desire for economic i ndepend- 
Mtt from kinsmen, and a more loose-knit kin netv;ork based on 
similar cJass and ec!ucation feve Is. Good* (1963) and Gore 
(1968) are recent exponents of variants of this theory, following 
equilibrium and functionalist models of social change. 

The alternation model, although not as Un'^*^*^ f4ayer'3 
categorization suggests, tends to analyze the urban setting ^3 an 
independent social system 
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without outside influence, A I tornot i ve I y '^triber' and "urban'' 
rolo structure is juxtaposer! wit!nn the town oottinc), each beino 
ocen as c'ctorM i n i nr^ behavior within specifioO contexts (Glucknan 
19^1; Epstein l9iB; liitcheH 1966). This opprocch io exemplified 
In the well-known quotetion by Q!uc!:n«n ( ! 96 I 5 68-69)t 

Persist inji loyolty to o tribe therefore operates for 6 man 
in tuo quite oistinct oi tuitions, end to a Icirro extent he 
can f'oep theoe spheres of activity seperote » • • . . 
ilence the start i nc-po i nt of our analysio of tribcilisni in the 
towns io not that it is rianifeoted by tribesmen, but that it 
is r.ian i Peoted by town3:nen. The /ifrlcun newly arrived from 
his rural home to wor'- in a rtine, is first of all a r.uncr 
(end possibly rcaenbles ntnoro everywhere). Secondarily he 
is 3 tribcs^iian; and his adherence to triboliom has to be 
interpreted in an urban setting. 

Subst i tut i n^r; Vinship for tribe in this quotation exemplifies 
the approach of alternation theory to the fanily, Unban and rural 
fonilies are quite separate and it is the urban context which 
deternines f orn I i a I relations. Vatoon (I9f;8), Van Volso:> (i960) 
and others tot^e a somewhat different approach by comparing 
the urban and rural statuses mi Grants continually play, and 
showinr the irnportance of each in deterni i n i no rural and urban 
socia! chances. 

A further inportant variation of this approach comes from 
//est Africa, with its olcor, traditional urban centers. In these 
cities the extendec) fanily has often been I ong-estcb I i shed. 
Little (1957), Banton (1965), and Harris (1962) a.iun::^ others 
show how voluntary associations alone v;ith extended family 
oroan i 2:at i on serve as credit union, \\i^\r in chain mi prat ion, 
housing acency, and socia! controMor. 

Critique; rural-urban dtfferenceo end the need for a comparison 
sanp I e 

Those two approaches often v;orfc ot cross-purposes, or 
explain different sets of datj. IVestcrn i :^at i on theories pre- 
dicting nuc I ear s ::at i on or faMiiMes ore perhaps not meant to 
apply to indioenous e;itended far.iilies in urban settinos in 
dcvolopino countries. And alternation studies are often tied to 
hicihly specific, traditional or situational factors. Such 
theories are often not desioned to incorporate the tro^d agcrc- 
O „ gate data often used in corr>parat'i ve cross-national research 
on tuodcrn i 20t r on and the faniily. Alternation aodels crew out 



Pcrsistinp loyolty to a tribe thorcforc oporates for a tiion 
in two quite cistinct oi tuist i ons, eiKJ to e lor^nc extent ho 
can hoop thcoo spheres of activity seporatc « • t i • 
!jenco the start! ns-point of our one lyci a of tr iba I i sfn i n the 
towns iG not that it i s nan i fe&tcd by tr i bcscnen/ but that it 
i Q man i footed by tovn3:nen. The African newly cirrlved from 
his rural home to wor'^ In a nine^ ig first of all a r.iincr 
(and possibly reao::ihIes ninero everywhere), Secondar i I y ho 
is a trfbeo'ian; and his rjdhoronco to tribe I ion has to be 
intorpretod in an urban settin^;^. 

Substituting kinship for tribe in thio quotation ojconip 1 1 f i es 
the approach of oiternation tU^^ory to the fani ly» Urban and rural 
Fami ties are qui to soparato and It is the urban context which 
determines f ami i i a I relations* Vatoon (I9S8), Van Volson (i960) 
and others ta(re a somev^hat different approach by comparing 
the urban and rural statuses migrants continually play^ and 
showing the irsiportance of each in determining rural and urban 
social chances^ 

A further inportant variation of t!iis approach cones from 
//est Africa, with its olcor, traditional urban centersi In those 
cities the e>:tor!ded fanily has often been long-eote.b ! r shed. 
Little (1957), Oanton (1965), dnd Harris (I96J?) a:^ionc^ others 
show how voluntary associations alone with extended fanily 
organisation serve as credit jnion, I in!' in chain migration, 
housing agency, and social control I er^ 

Critique! rural'-urban difforenccG and the need for a compariaon 
sar\p I o 

These two approaches often v^orft at cross-purposes, or 
explain different sets of data. V/cstern i y.at i on theories pre- 
dicting nuc I ear i '/.at i on or families are perhaps not meant to 
apply to indigenous e;;toncled fav-^iilies in urban settings in 
developing countries. And alternation studies are often tied to 
highly specific, traditional or situational factors • Such 
theories are often not clesi gner! to incorporate the tro'r^d -aggre- 
gate data often used i n cornpar^itri ve cross-nat i ono I research 
on i-nodcrn i zat i on and the far'iily. Alternation nodels grevj out 
of the specific and fc i r I y a fyp i ca I :nining communities in the 
Copperbelt, v/nere distances to migrants^ rural hones were long, 
and where few men brought their conjugal families to town, 
i ia I e/fer,ia I e ratios were very high, and faminal interactions 
within towns ircrc I argo I y iiotween ma I o c I ons^Tien • 
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uoth VoGtcrri i ret i on onrl altopnotion :noc!el3 of social chonge, 
urban } 7:at I on/ end tUo fani ly oharG, by e,nd lerpo, e cofn::ion ool 
of an.o 1 yt i ce 1 catcgor I csi Each ta^.cQ ao its starting point a 
boMcf in o atablo/ institutional struct jro within either a rural, 
tribal society, or ::n urban one. Qoth then contrast supposedly 
sharp differences bctv;een rural and urban conrviun i ti cs. Cities 
are seen as social systems with their classic characteristics 
of density, hcterocenoi ty, spec i a I i ."^at i on of functions, forr.ia I 
insti tut lona I orcan i /at i on, and sepwentat i on of society by social 
class and ethnic criteria. 'Jrban life then either breaks down 
rural-based extended family relations because its institutions 
do not "fit'' rural ones, or the urban situation, these theories 
sugpest, beinr? so radically different from that in peaaant or 
tribal cor.vriun i t i OS, is viewed iis an independent entity, shapino 
nostly rrjale nio.rants >./hile they reside in town, but otherwise 
not affect i no rural in re tot ions. ^ura! comnunitico are to be 
sure af Footed by heavy out-n i grat i on, and by the resultant 
absence of adult nale personnol, but the fundamental character 
of rural frinshif^ norris ond social institutions is not radically 
altered. Interrelations botv/een tov;n and rt^rj] situations have 
been studied, but the conceptua I i r-iot i on of tl»e process of chancjo 
alv^ays depends on opposinr two theoretical ideal types: urban 
Metropolis and rural, sfnall-scale conr.iunity. T!*ieso oppositions 
of types :.iay no lonser be Justified in developing notions. 

If one uses as t!iece i^^odels do the urban social systen, or 
Viestern i xat i on, as an explanatory variable, it is tlien essentia! 
to shov; that such "urban" or "wostern" factors are not also 
found to sor.ie denree a.tonr: sinilar rura I residents of tl^^e areas 
from which nen have mioroted. If "tribal" factors are used to 
explain urban fanu ! i a i relations, one needs to de^Tionstrate that 
in those rural tribal areas residents are, rn fact, behavino 
as such "traditional" patterns say they do, and that they actually 
differ from the urban residents in the predicted ways. in other 
words, in addition to postulating sharp rura I -urban differences# 
previous studies have usually gathered cat,:, on only one side 
of the urban i y.at i on process, and have contrasted these tvith 
Q i routed differences in social organ i ?: at i oti on the other side. 
ERJC li grants to towns differ froni their rural-resident hin in a varie- 
ty of v/ays in addition to being urban residents. Those ago. 



tribal society, or an urban one, Qoth thon contrast supposed I y 
sharp di f for oncoo betv;oe?^ purcil and urbor^ coHir^nmitioo, CItieo 
are ooen qo social oyoteno with thoir cloosic character i otics 
of cicnsity/ hoterocenci ty, opcc i a I i xot i on of functions^ f orna I 
{noti tut lona I organ K'-cti on^ anc! so^ttentat i oti of society by oocial 
claso and ethnic cr iter! Urban life then oithor brcaUo down 
rural-baood oxtcnrJec! fai^iily rciotiono bccauoc ita inotitutions 
do not ''fit" rural ono^^ or the urban situation, thooo thoorloo 
ougpost, be in? so rarJicclty different fro::i that in peasant or 
tr Iba I connun i t i oa, io viewed as an independent entity, shapino 
mostly ::ia I e nicirants \tl\i\o they reside in tov/n, but otherwise 
not affect inQ rural !' i n rciotiono. ^ura! co:i^mun i t i eo ere to bo 
sure afFected by heavy out-ni grat i on, and by the resultant 
absence of adult ^nale personnoi, but tlie vundaiente! character 
of rural I'Inship norno onri oociat institutions is not radically 
altered. 1 nterr*e ! ^t i ons botv/een town and rurjl situctiono have 
been studied, but the conceptu ;s t i ?iat i on of the process of change 
always depends on opposinc: two theoretical ideal types: urban 
metropolis and rura!, smaM -scale community. These oppositions 
of types :,iay no lonsor be Justified in develop ing notions. 

If one uses as those ;^odel5 do the urban social system, or 
v/estern i xat i on, as an explanatory variable, it is tl-^en essentia! 
to sho'w that such "urban" or "wostern' factors are not also 
found to sor.ie deorco aiono sirnler rura J residents of the areas 
fro:i which r:^en have ::^iciroted. If "tribal" factors are used to 
explain urban f ami Ma! relations, one needs to de^^onstrate that 
in those rural tr'ibc! areas residents ore, in fact, behavinr; 
as such "traditional" patterns say they do, and that they actually 
differ frori the urbon residents in the predicted ways. In other 
words, in addition to postulatins sharp rural-urban differences^ 
previous studies have usually gathered dat.^. on only one side 
of the urbanization process, and have contrasted these iv i th 
i no u ted differences in social or^an i j^at i or^ on the other side, 
fli grants to towns differ from their rura t -res i dent kin in a varie- 
ty of ways in addition to being urban residents. These ago, 
educat I obH! I , and other differences can confound studies v;hich 
attempt to utilise urbanisation per so qs ah cxplmintory v^rlcblc. 
A rura I -res i dent, f>Dn-;n i grant saaple is essential in order to 
facilitate coMparison with ::rban :iiGrants. 
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The study of porpotuai nowconioro QncS poooQnt roturnoog i 

Sovoral recent stuclico have onptjiasizocl that rural and urboii 
areas arc not only tied to each othor ono need to bo carefully 
conpored, but arc in fact pert of one larQcr^ national institu- 
tional froHieworfci MIoranto vnthJn nany nev/, dovelopino nations 
lead lives within both urban and rural sectors 3 i tnu I tanoous I y • 
McElroth (1958:6-7) spoa'-s of ^'porijoi:\jQ\ nowconcrs'' to cities^ 
and of peasant "returnees" who constantly shift their places of 
residence and interactions between town and vitiate, 

.•.urban nisi^otion in new nations tends to be from a fairly 
limited/ narrow hintcrlmd. The points of orl<?in of mi* 
$rmtl are not widely dispersed. In addition, althouoh the 
paths that lead to the cities are short, they are often 
heavily trafficf^ed in both directions. Urban migrants do 
not hove far to travel before they are bad"- in the rural 
peasant village. They 90 homo often. This means that in 
a very reol sense many of these migrants are perpetual 

newcomers to the cities 

The process of exodus and frequent return to the little 
corrvjnities of the h i ntor I and often results in introducing 
o new kind of village dweller: the returnee, the partially 
urban i;5od peasant whose presence and involvement in the 
social life of his community act as a lover for change. 
Returnees about to depart again, together with those who 
arc leaving for the first tine and those who have been 
left behind but who I oof' to a distant city for support 
and future, all constitute relatively new elements in the 
peasant v i II age • « . . 

Ha Iporn (1957) G!Tiphaoi ^;es the extent to which rural-urban 
differences are increasingly breaking down, and discusses the 
shared characteristics of urban and rural comnun I t i cs in both 
developing and developed countries (Ha I pern 1 96?! 38-40). He 
goes on to suggest that 

Because the traditional pre- i ndustr i a t village is 
ceasing to exist, in increosing numbers of countries we 
can no longer speak of a rura I -to-urban continuum but can 
talf: only in terms of changing rural and urban contexts. 
(ibid.; /^3) 

This "contextual'' orientation does not study chcmge in terms 
of a comparison of types of communitV (urban or rural), but 
rather in terms of variables affecting change in both rural and 
urban contexts. Barth (1967) has sp6cifically contrasted this 
latter approach to the study of changes in the household with 
typo I ogi ca I ana lys i s: 

....if cttacic the problem in terms of a typology of house- 
^ hold forms, we might be lead to classify household type I 

FRir (individual households for each person) and houaehold type 

££yj!^ IS (joint conjugal households) as very different forms and 

to worry about how typo I chancjoo into type iij which is 



KcElrath ( l950s6--7) spoaits of ''porpotuQ I hQwcomo^ to clticSf 
and of peasant 'Voturnocs" who constant I y oh i ft thei r placod of 
rosicScnco ancJ interaction© between town and vi I laQO, 

i.turban r.iisrotion in new nations tencJa to be from a fairly 
limited^ narrow hintorlondt The points of origin of mi* 
gfWti arc not widely dlsperoedf In addition, although the 
paths that lead to the cities are short/ they are often 
heavHy trafficf^ed in both directions. Urban nigrants do 
not hove far to travel before they are back in the rural 
peasant villagei They go homo often. T'yi o neons that In 
a very real sense i^iany of these migrants are perpetual 
nev/coniers to the citieo »i.i««.t 

The process of exodus and frequent return to the little 
cor.rr.iun i t i eo of the hinterland often results in introducinc, 
o new ki nd of v I Mage dwel lor: the returnee, the partially 
urban ii^od peasant whose presence and involvement in the 
socral life of his community act as a lever for change* 
Returnees about to depart again, together with those who 
are leaving for the first tiue and those who have been 
left behind but who loo('. to e distant city for support 
and future, all constitute relatively new ctements in the 
peasant village.... 

Kalpern (1957) oj^phas i ^es the extent to which rural-urban 
d i f ferences ere increasingly breaVinr down, and discusses the 
shared choracter i st i cs of urban and rural coMmunitieo in both 
developing and developed countries (Ha Ipcrn 1967:33-40) . He 
goes on to suggest that 

Because the traditional pre- I ndustr i a I village is 
ceasing to exist, in increasing numbers of countries we 
can no longer speak of e rurcl-to-urban continuum but can 
talt: only in terms of changing rural and urban contexts. 
(ibid.; /3) 

This "contextuaT' orientation does not study change in terms 

of a comparison of types of corinunity (urban or rural), but 

rather in terms of variables affecting change in both rural and 

urban contexts. Barth (196?) has specifically contrasted this 

latter approach to the study of changes in the household with 

typologicol analysis: 

....if cttacf'. the problem in terms of a typology of house- 
hold forms, we might be lead to classify household type 1 
(individual households for each person) and household type 
« (Jo i nt conjugal households) as very different forms and 
to worry about how type 1 chances into type ii, which is 
tike v/orrying about Uow the fish changes into the crab. 
Yet the situation is clearly not one where one household 
body changes into another household body; it is one where 
Ivusband-w i fe sets, under different c i rcumstances^ choose 
to arrange their life differently. Dy being forced to 
specify the nature of the continuity we ore forced to spe- 
cify the processes v/hich generate a househo Id form. 
Q (Berth 1967:668) 
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The present pnper examines some of the processes which generate 

* nno 

hoU8eh<5ld form amonG on urban/rurol somplo of nen and their 
families in Kenya^ Just os one household type docs not change 
into another^ so rural men and thoir families cannot SiMpl^ dw^st 
into UVban n\W and L.?:iilieo 

The major process of sociol change v/hich influences the 
study design is defined as the i ntoract i on by urban migrants in 
rural-'Urban networks of kin . Such networks appear to be an 
important consequence of urban microtion Kenyoi These rural- 
urban networks lead to high mob i I i ty within and between the 
families of urban-resident men, but do not affect the form of 
household organisation, when rural homes and a comparable rural 
sample are includerl in the analysis. Aoo, which affects the 
positions of rural and urban men In the deve I op:nenta I cycle of 
the family, predicts differences in hor.iestead form, and not 
urban residence per se, Visitinc) and frequent rural-urban 
interchanges of personnel w i th i n ruro I -urban 5^ i n networks maintain 
siriiilarity 5n homestead form- These are the main hypothesesi and 
findings, of this paper. Section II describes the study design 
and the samples; Section III presents data, findings, and some 
conclusions. 

Section II: The Study Desic-n: A Matched Rural -Urban Kin 
Network ^ 

What kind of unit is appropriate for studying changes in 
familial relations and rural-urban ties? We have seen some of 
the analytical limitations of studies which include rural or 
urbon samples vilonci The increasins interdependence of rural and 
urban contexts should be of i:iportance for family interaction. 
This section describes very briefly the research design chosen, 
and the soM^ples which resulted. 

The matched rural -urban l:in network 

Rural communities "export" men ond some of thoir ron-employ- 
<d kin to towns to seek employment. Jobs arc scercc, and not 
every man who would like to work in a town can do so. There is, 
therefore, a oroup of potent i a \ migrants living on their rural 
^ farms, and a group of actual migrants in town, at any one point 
in time. This collection of actual and potential miorants has 
^ c I oso ties v;ith each other, through visiting and mutual assistance, 



study dosifln 10 dofinod as +ho intorQctlon by urban mic^^QntQ ih 
ruro l-^urban hctworks of hi Such notworUs oppoar to be an 
important consoquenco of urban mi<5ration in Kenyot These rurol- 
urban networks lead to high mob i I i ty v;ithin and between the 
families of urban-resident mon^ but do not affect the form of 
household orpanl^'.ation, when rural hones and a comparable rural 
sjmplo are includorl in the analysis. Ac^o, which affects the 
positions of rural ond urban Mcn in the cJovc top;Tienta I cycle of 
the fami ly/ predicts differences in homestead forrn^ and not 
urban residence per sOn Visiting nnd frequent rural -urban 
Interchanges of personnel within rural-urban f-in notwor!<s maintain 
similarity in honicsteod forra. These cire the main hypotheses/ and 
findings, of this popcr^ Section II describes the study design 
and the samples; Section III presents data, f i ndi ngs, and some 
conclusions! 

Section lli The Study Desic-n: A hatched Rura l-Urban K i n 
Network ^ 

V/hat kind of unit is appropriate for studying changes in 
familial relations and rural-urban tics? /e have seen soine of 
the analytical limitations of studios which include rural or 
urban samples alone. The increasing interdependence of rural and 
urban contexts should be of itnportance for family interaction. 
This section describes very briefly the research design chosen, 
and the sa;nples which rcsultcdi 

The matched rural -urban U\n network 

Rural conmunities "export" men ond some of their non-employ 
ed kin to towns to seek employmenti Jobs are scarce, and not 
every man who would like to work in a town can do so. There is, 
therefore, ft group of potent i o t migrants living on their rural 
farms, and a group of actua I migrants in town, at any one point 
in tine. This collection of actual and potential miprants has 
close ties with each other , through visiting and mutual assistance, 
and because there is a constant .interchange of men and families 
between the two groups. '.Vhen migrants come to Nairobi they tend 
to cluster together in small colonies w i th i n hous i ng projects 
(hereafter called estates) since urban kinsmen provide housing 
and other help for relativest Housing estates in Nairobi are 
not usually intcgrnted communities; rather, they consist of 



nany such clusters of iiigrants from tho aane rur<?,l hon^o t!5roo3, 
Thoso clusters of nigrants continue to nointain tics v/itW their 
potent icil ly-mi of'-nt rurc I icing Oae 3uc!> rur^l-urban kir\ notv/ork 
was utilised \rk obtain in^ n sonplo of rural one- urbon famNiosi 

An Abv-iiluyiii sub-tribo in postern Kcnyor Kaf-anogo District^ 
located 230 inilos from floirobii was chosen os o rural bosG« 
Like inost of Ko!iCmo9a district/ this sub-r.roo hos o high propor- 
tion of i to adult nalos worf'.incj owoy in urbon or cos throughout 
East Africa, 55^ of c\\ rion tiro onployod outside tho arcjr., end 
of these, nost ore in iJoi robi,^' 

All the fncn from one localized clan within this I e- square 

rural c^rca/ hereafter crsiled Xisa, who were livinc, in one 
Nairobi housing estate wore identified. The irobi estate 
called Kar i oboncii t had 24 :^on frora t^isa livino in it. During 
19^^9-1970 this colony of urbon-rooi dent men and their families 
froni Kiso livino in Kariobangi were extensively Interviewed 
and studied throucih pcrtJcipcnt observation. After this woric 
hcd becun^^jecch nan in the Koriobann* sonple was asked to match 
hjnvs^jjT/a relative currently living in KisOi The matching 
criteria wore sir;)i lar age, education, and partilinea! sub-clan 
niemborsh t p • Ac>o controls for potential for urban experience and 
for the staco of e.::ch nan in the developmental cyoto of his fa:ni ly« 
{•ducot i on io tl.o best cvalJoble indo;': of !if'.elihood of urban 
cnploynent and of "modern i ty"'"*^''. Paternal sub-c I an affiliation 
insured rural residential propinquity and controMod the range 
of faniilial relations to bo included in the study, fn effect, 
the 2/ rural natchod pien viero o part of the potentially-migrant 
feroup who also h:id close h\n and friendsUp ties witli their 
urban matches. These ^4 rngtched pairs of rnen and their fomi ( ies 
constitute the rural-urban network Ganpte, 

At the sapite tine, tv/o census sar.ioies vicre done, one in 
Kariobancii estate, the other in rural Xioo* Ttiese two censusec 
allow cor.ipariaon betvyecn the rural-urban netv/or!< and the rural 
and urban concc;cts in which it oKJots. Figure I shows t!ic stu'i/ 
design dt aorar»:ifit i ca I ly-*^"*^^^ 

The rural -urbon r.iatchod sample is described as a network • 
lletwork analysJs lias boon applied to African urban and other stud- 
ies in a nunbor of contexts and with a variety of peonings 

Em 

™""^Theso data ore from loco I tax records 

^ - ^-^ * : 1_ . . 



locQtod 230 ml loa from Hoi rob i> wDs chosen as a rurof basot 
Liko moot of Kaliamoc^o cli otr icti thi 3 sub*-c.roQ haa a high propor** 
tion of ito adult {tiolos workinfi owcsy in urban oroos throughout 
East AfricOi SS% of nil non oro onployod outoidc the orot., and 
of thoso, c^iost oro in Nairobi:*^ 

A! I tho men fro?n ono loca I i zod don within thi s 4-mi le-squoro 
rural oroa/horoofter co I I od i< i so, who wore living In one 
Hoi rob I houoing <sstctc woro i dont I f lod, Tho flairobi estate 
CO Mod Kor iobanql # had 24 men froM 1(1 so 1 1 vino in it* During 
1 969- 1 970 this colony of urbon*-roo i dont nion ond tho 1 r fomi lies 
from Kiao I ivino in Koriobangi were oxtensivoly interviewGd 
ond studied throujjh pert icipcnt obcorvotiont After this woric 
hcd becunj^jecch ridn i n the Kar i obonoi somp I e wgs ost<ed to motch 
h i msv; I'fV a rv3 1 at i VP currently fivinr in KlsOi The motchinQ 
cr I tor I o were oinii lor 050, education/ and porti linen! sub-clan 
r.ien>bcrsh ip. Ac>e controls for potential For urbon experience and 
for the stage of ooch nan in the dovelopncnta I cycle of his fa?nl lyi 
Educot i on i o t!>o best ava i lab I c indo/, of I ike I i hood of urban 
enp I oynent and of "nodorn i ty Potornal o ub-^c Ian affiliation 

insured rural residential prop i nqu i ty and centre I I ed the range 
of faftil I ia I relations to be included in the study. In effecti 
the 2^ rural matched rien woro a part of the potent i a I I y-mi grant 
broup v'ho also had close kin and friendship ties with their 
urban matches, These ^4- rqatchcd pairs of men and their foni lies 
constitute the rura l^-urbgn network oaaple. 

At the snnie tine, two census saMples were done, one In 
Karioban^j estate, the other in rural Xioa* Theoo two censuses 
ol lev; comparison between the rural "-urban network and tho rural 
and urban contents in which it enlists. Figure I shows t!io stutl/ 
desicin diagrer.t:.>ftt ico I ly.^^'^^'^ 

The rural-urban natchcd somple is described as a network, 
fletwork analysis iv3Q been opp I i ed to African urban and other stud- 
ies in a nu:nbor of contexts ond with a variety of nieaninpo 



^'These data are froni local tax records 

■^'^A modernity and values questionnaire wcs later cotnpleted for 
each network nan and wife, but results arc not available as yet^ 
This Figure and a I I subsequent Tables ore placed together 
fol lowinci the bibliocraphy at the end of the paper. 
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(3ott 1957? Epstein 196!; Maver 196!; Mi tche! I / ed. 1969; and 
' others). Kapferer ( 1 969: 1 80- () d i st i ngu i shcs .egocentric "reticu- 
!ucns" from larger netv;orr,s; nost usages of network in Afrlcon 
urban research have been of reticuluns. The present matched sam- 
ple network fits no strictly-defined type present iy in common 
, Hse, The netv;or!c of the urban rnen i§ soinev;hat arbitrorily 
restricted to those resident in the sonie estote from a common 
rural location. The rural base is in turn delimited by localized 
clan affiliations. The r^iral snatches may or aay not have ties 
to each other in addition to ties to their urban matches and other 
men in Kariobangi and Nairobi. These rurel-urban networf'.s are 
not namedy end are irnp licit in behavior, rather than an explicit 
cognitive or psychological '''rea ! i ty'^. 

The research design thus restricts the network in a variety 
of ways. Out. this fact does not detract from the strong ties 
betv/een the nien in the networj^ resident in Kariobangi. vO of the 
24 -"jen in the urban sample live either in the saue room or build« 

inc. "Vhen the urban men v/ere astted to name their three best 
friends resident anywhere, '25% of all friends spontaftteiiSly 
named v;ere nen also in the network. Preliminary analysis indi- 
cates high i ntor-sub-c I an interaction and knov^ledge of other men 
within. Kariobangi for men. V/onen know fewer people, and most 
of these ere within their husband's sub-c(an. Visiting and mutual 
aid of ail kinds is very frequent amongst the urban network members, 
although certainly not limited to this group. 

The rural matched network sample is of course more geogra- 
phically dispersed; this tends to iimit knovylodge of and i ntorac- 

tion v/ith other rura' network members- Interaction and - , 

knowledge ten** to be confined to n^en in the same sub-clans. 
Hov/ever, since two of the four sub-class within the network Include- 

il% of all the homesteads in the sample, this tendency 
toward dispersion is reduced, , 

Analyses of span, density, mu 1 1 i p I e;ci ty, and other measures 
of the sociomatry and exchange relations within the network are 
as yet incomplete. These data will assist in e;camining the degree 
to v;hich the matched nel:work is a arbitrary creation of thercscnrch 

design, in addition to being an important unit for interac- 
tion in Nairobi and in Kiso. Such precise measures will be of 
T-T^r oreater importance than typological exactitude in the use of 
™™=iaffl the term network. 



rostrictod to thoso rosiclont in the oonio oatato from a common 
rurol locotiont Tlio rurol booo io in turn del in i tod by locniizod 
c Ian off i t iQt ionsi Tho rurol ri^otchos may or may not hove tios 
to oach othor in addition to tics to thoir urban motchos and other 
men in Kariobanoi and Nairobi. These rural-urban networl^.s ore 
not nomedi end ore implicit i n bohav I or i rather than an explicit 
coGnltJve or poychologlcal "rcality"i 

The reseorch dooicjn thuo rootricts the network in o variety 
of woySi Out thia fact does not detract from the strono ties 
betv/oon the men in the network res i dent in Koriobangi i 10 of the 
7A men in the urban oanp le t ivc either in the same room or build«i 

inot V/hcn the urban men were asked to name thci r three best 
friends resident anywhere, 2^% of oil friends spontottLdUQly 
named were men also in the networ!. » Preliminary ono I ysi s i ndi - 
cotes hif3h i ntor-sub-c I on interaction and knowledge pf other men 
within Korlobangi for men* V/oncn i;now fewer people, end most 
of these cro within their husbond^s oub-^ctong Visiting and mutuo I 
aid of al I k.inds is very frequent omongot the urban network memberSi 
although certainly not limited to this groupt 

The rural matched network sample is of course more geoora- 
phicalty dispersed; this tends to limit knowledge of and intoroc* 

tion v;ith other rural network members* Interaction and 
knov/ledge tent to be confined to men in the same sub-clans. 
However, since two of the four sub-class within the network thcludo* 

77^ of all the homesteads in the sample, this tendency 
toward dispersion is reduced. 

Anal yses of span^ density, cnu 1 1 i p I e>: i ty, and other measures 
of the soc i ometry and oxchonge re I at i ons w i th i n the network are- 
as yet Incomplete. These aota v/i II assist in examining the degree 
to which the matched netv/ork is a arbitrary creat i on of the rcscr»rch 

design, in addition to being on important unit for interac- 
tion in Noirobi and in Kisa. Such precise measures will be of 
greater importance than typological exactitude in the use of 
the term network. 

Some comparisons between network and census samples 

This paper concentrates on some data primarily from 
within the network.. Some comporativo data contrasting the throe 
samples rural Kisa census, rural-opban matched netv/ork, ond 
^^^.urbon Kariobangi ccnsuo are useful, however, for placing the 
^tanctwork in a wider eoc i oeconom i c and demographic context. 



Table I shows sovora I coiTipor i sons oh rneosuros of dofhographic 
ond socioeconomic statuii.bptwoon the three samples. The residents 
of Korlobantji ostote arc a bit below tho averogo incomo/ education 
and occupot I ono I statu s levels for Nairobi as a who I e^ but the 
estate IS typical in its tribal diversity, Kisa is probably a bit 
above simi lor average figures for Duluyi a and Western province 
OS a who lo« Ovei^a I I ^ those In the network matched samp lo ore 
qui to simi lor to the urban and rural censused communities • The 
urban-resident network nien ore a bit below the Kariobangi median 
on years of school and monthly income^ and ohe o bit younger • 
They are soitio si x years younger than the median age for a I I odult 
men In the rural Kisa census* Urban and rural network members 
are substant i a I I y younger and better-educated than are K j so mon 
heading homesteads. This is because younger, better-educated 
men are of course more likely to obtain employment. Doth 
network and Kar t obangi censuses conform to a typical African 
urban pattern/ with high proportions of young children, few 
school-age chi I dren, many men age 18-4-5, high male/ female sex 
ratios in town, and few people over 45 (cf » for Kenya, Ominde 
1968) . Kar i obang i does not conta t n hi gh i ncome or el i te res 1 dents 
and this group is excluded from the present study. 

I ntra-network differences reveal that the matching process 
was reasonab I y of feet i vc, and that urban and rural matches are 
similar in a variety of non-matched characteristics as well. 
Urban network men were only slightly younger than their rural 
counterparts, ond only slightly more educated; statistical tests 
of the differences between the matched pairs were non-s i gn i f i cant 
The* urban -^nd rural matched pairs were also not significantly 
different in numbers of years of urban wage employment, although 
currently urban-resident men tended to have more years of resi • 
donee in town, and h-^ve spent a higher percentage of their adult 
life living in a town. Thus the networ!' clearly defines a 
group of men and families who divide their lives between farm 
and city. Tho Kiatched network i Nustratos the close ties 
between "peasant ^Qturnoes end perpetuol new-comers" in rural 
ond urban settings which McElrath (1968) and others have sugges- 
ted as characteristic of urbanisation in many developing countries 
deed, during the 15-month period the network sample was studied. 




as o wholo* Oveho 1 1 # thoso In tho network matched soap I o or o 
quHo similor to tho urban and rural censused communitioa* The 
urban-ros I dent network mon ore c bit bolow the Karlobangl median 
on years of school and monthly income/ and ore a bit younger • 
They ore aomo six years younger than the mod! an ago for a 1 1 odu It 
mon in the rural Ki sa census* Urban and rurol network members 
are substanti oily younger and bcttor-*educated than ore Kisa men 
hooding homesteads. This is because younger, better-educated 
men are of course more likely to obtain employment. Both 
network and Kariobangi censuses conform to a typioa I Afr lean 
urban pattern^ with high proportions of young chi Idron, few 
school'^age phi Idren, many men age l8-45f high male/ female sex 
ratios in town, and few people over 4^5 (cf ■ for KcnyCj, Omi nde 
1 968)v Kar i obangi does not conta i n h i gh i ncome or el i te res i dents, 
and this group I s exc I uded from the present study. 

I ntra-network di f ferences reveo f that the matching process 
was reasonably effective, and thot urban and rural matches are 
similar in a var i ety of non*-matched characteristics as well. 
Urban netv/ork men were only s I i ght I y younger than their rural 
counterparts, and on I y siightly more educated; statistical tests 
of the differences between the matched pairs were i>on-signi ficantii* 
The' urban -"^^d rurol matched pairs were a I so not si gn i f icant I y 
different in numbers of years of urbon wooe employment, although 
currently urban-resident men tended to hove more years of resi - 
, dcncc Intown, and have spent a higher percentage of their adult 
life living in a town. Thus the networ!^ clearly defines a 
group of men and families who divide their lives between farm 
and city. The matched network illustrates the close ties 
between "poascnt returnees end perpetual new-comers" in rurol 
and urban settings which fIcElrath (1968) and others have sugges- 
ted as characteristic of urban i sat i on in many developing^countrleSi 
Indeed^ during the 15-month period the network sample was studied, 
10^ of the matched men sh i fted the i r res i dence: two initially 
urban-resident men returned to Kisa, and three initially rural- 
resident men went to Nairobi. Two other rural network men 
obtoined rural wage employment. Half of the men in the rural 
matched network sample had been to Nairobi or another town in 



O** in these and subsequent intro-network matched-pair comparisons, 
ERXCf^^ Wi Icoxon T statistic or binomial tests were used. 
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the post year, some for visits, others search I ng for employment. 
Every urbc5n snatched .^an haci visited his rural horne in Kisa at 
least once, the median being two visits a year. Of 23 vyives of 
urban network married men^ only three hod not mode at least one 
round-trip visit between rural and urban households, and c;iost 
Riade two. 

In addition to illustrating the h\oh rotes of visiting and 
changes in household personnel, and overall high urban work 
experience, the matched pairs of men show small and non-significant 
differences \ farm land available, in nunibers of people in their 
homesteads available for farm v/orh, and in numbers of brothers 
inheriting land, ^^urai agriculture is thus an equally viable 
alternative for rural- or urban-resident network men. Only two 
urban network men did not have a producing farrn, worked usually by 
t\}0 men ^s wives, or occasionally by icinsnen and hired laborers. 
These urban wage wor!i:ers thus contr i bute s i gn i f i cant I y to the 
rural-agricultural economy. They contribute in other ways as 
well. Most of their children, for example, v/no attend school 
attend rural Kisa schools. Urban-resident network men pay foes 
for these and other children which significantly contribute to 
the support of rurai schools. Urban men on the whole are more 
active politically in their rural constituencies then in town, and 
are as know I edgeab 5 o about general affairs v/ 1 thin Kisa as are most 
rura! residents. There is little support for the notion of urban 
and rural isolation vyithin thti netvjork, nor, in genoral, outside it. 

The i ntra-netv/ork comparison suggests an increase in options 
and in social scale for both its rural and urban members (cf. Greer, 
et al, eds. 1968; Ross 19707 :7ilson,and './ilson S968). It also 
illustrates how both rurai and urban social change diffuses to 
create national pCittcrns of change, since both in and out of the 
network there are largo numbers of Kisa homesteads v;ith as much 
urban contact as there are urban-resident families from Kisa 
v/ith rural contacts. Section It! examines the effects of this 
reduction in sharp rural and urban separation due to rural-urban 
networks (among other factors) on households, homesteads, and dis^ 
persal of extended kin in towns. 

Section IM; Family Units and Rura I -Urban Ties 
^^ Aqe^ urban residence, and homestead composition 

■a™ Flexibility and interchange of personnel, which is a prominent 



m ^<j<iit ion xo I I lustrdtlng tho hlfih r^^ and ^-7-- 

changoo In houDcholcJ perQonnol, and overall high urban work 
oxporionco, tho m.^tchcci poirs of men shov^ 8.tiqM and non-a i ' cant 
difforoncos In form {one! csvollcblc, in numbers of pooplo in their 
homo8toado ovai lablo for form work, ond In numboro of brothers 
inheriting lond» Rural ogr icu Ituro i 0 thus an equally vioblo 
olternotivo for rurol- or urbon-'reo i dent network men. Only two 
urban notworlt men did not hove a producino forn, worked usuol ly by 
the men's wivo3i or occoijionojly by kincncn ond hired laborers. 
These urban woge workero thus contr ibute si gn i f i cant I y to the 
rura l-ogr icu ttura I economy, Thoy contribute in other ways as 
wolli Most of the} r ch i I dren, for exor.ip I who ottend school 
attend rural Kisa schools. Urban-resident network men pay fees 
for those and other chi Idrcn v;hich sisni fi cant ly contribute to 
the support of rura ! schoo I s. Urban r.icn on the whole are more 
act i ve poll t ica I I y in their rural constituencies than in town^ and 
are as [cnowledoeablo about conera I af fa i ra wi thin Ki sa as are most 
rurcl residents. There i 3 I i tt I e support for the notion of urbon 
and rural Isolation within the network, nor, in general, outside it. 

The I ntra-network conpar i son suggests an increase in options 
and in socio! scale for both i ts rural one urban members (cf. Greer# 
ot at, eds. 1968; Roos 1970) ;7i I son, and V/i Uon 1968). It also 
i I lustrotos how both rura I and urban social change diffuses to 
create national patterns of change, since both in and out of the 
network there are large numbers of K i sa hor^osteads v/ i th as much 
urban contact as there ore urban-resident families from Kisa 
With rural contacts. Section III examines the effects of this 
reduction in sharp rura I and urbon sepcrat i on due to rural-urban 
networks (among other factors) on houoeho I ds, homesteads, and dis^ 
pctsal of extended /.in in towns* 

Section I M : rami I y Units ond ^ural'-Urban Ties 

A^e^ urban rosidenco^ ond hotnesteod cor.iposrt ion 

nex.ibi I i ty and interchange of personnel, which is a prominent 
feature of i ntra-network Fonilial organization^ argues against 
taking as :jn analytical unit either the rural homestead or urban 
dwetling alone* This section begins by comparing potterns of 
residence w i thin the network by combining both rural r^ind urban 
households for each urban .fccniiy. Ail family members alternating 
^jpsidenco between town and farm con bo thought of as comprising 



ono "homoatood unit"i Tiio h on o stood unit contains mcnbcrs porrn^ 
anently roaidont in Kisn/ plus aonoero who oltornoto rosidonco 
bctwocn thoir sopcnoto rural ond urban hou.Qcho I do ■ Rural hOmcsttoda 
ore often coniparoci to urban roomo/ ond tho roou 1 1 ing di fforoncos 
trootod OS valid ruro 1-urbqn coinpar i oono us i ng o imi ler unl ts« 
Such controsto V uro tiiuch I il<o c Dorth'o fl shea to his 

crcjbot If the concept of tho notworl' hoo volidity/ it should 
be door thot urbon rooms and ruraJ hoiiiosteads oro not valid 
units for compari no housoho t c'c/ n^uch loss fori! I ies. Network 
cohpor i sons muct bo botwoGn on the one h^^nd^ rural honostoods and 
their urban ties, ond urban honcstoods includi no their rural 
household ties, on the other hand. 

Usih^ QUcU a compor i son, thenv are nisronts rosidont in town 
nore I |{':oly to have i so I ated, nuclear or conjuna! ho^nestoad units 
than -ilo rural network muabcfo of the rural sampto? Table [ I shows 
the last recorded honostoad coriosit ion/ classified as either conju- 
gal or extended (inciudinQ oither a threo^c]oneration ho?nestead 
or adult co-res I dont siblings, or both) v/ithin the rural-urban 
matched notwor??: san^plo, by urbon or rural residence of the matched 
honcstcad hood. The table is not si gn If i cant . Rural or urban 
rosidonce of men in the nigront networii i s not reloted to any 
pattern of "nuc I ear i i:at i on'' of jrban rii grants ' homestead un its. 
Mor is the overol t proportion of conjucai to ey.tendcd homosteads 
wi thin the networ!' samp lo di ffcrent fro;-i the proport i ons i n the 
rural Kisa consus i 39% of Eetwork homesteads are extended in form/ 
compared to Z7% of rJ I rural [< i oa ccnsused homesteads* '//ithin the 
networf' otnplc, r-^atched pairs show a strong c.id sicinificant 
tendency to have too cane forivi of honootcad organ i zot ion (b i nomi a I 
p -005 )• V.'hotcver iTioy hovo boon the traditiona! fron of the hone- 
stood in Kiso, its present forri is not predicted by present actual 
or potential mic;rotory status of the homesteod bcadot 

But there is a v-.riab!o t/hich does predict homestead composition; 
this is qcio* Age here stands both for opportunity to acqui.^e 
larger households and more dependents, and for the stage of the 
fcfiii ly unit in the devolopi'icatal cycle of the AbrJuyia Facni ty 
and household. This cycle broadly conforms to the classic de- 
scriptions from .Vest Africa (i.e. Fortes I5!;8; cf . Songreo 1966; 
^^Vagner 1949)t Un^narriod and recent i y-morr i od r,ien reside vnth 
their fathers and younger brothers; ol^^ler ;:ien establish indepenent 
gp^Qmestecds on inherited (or purchased) lands; the very old live 
™"w^tth thoir youngest son, or in tlieir ov/n homestcad« Table lit 



bo cloor that urboh roomo ond ruhc-i! hoinostoode oro not vol Id 
unito for comparino houooho I do, rmch loss foriilios, Notwork 
conporisono moot bo botwoon on the one !v;nd/ rural liono£itoads and 
thoir urban tiooi ond urban ho.nootoacle includinQ thoir rurol 
household tioGr on tho other hondt 

Using such o compor i so;'^! then, ore nioronts resident in town 
noro i iJioly to hcivo isolated, nuclocr or conjuool homestead units 
then do rural notwori. munbcro of tho rurol oompic? Table M shows 
the lost recorded honiostoad coriosition, classified as either conju- 
gel or extended (including either a three-ccnerot ion homestead 
or adult co-rooi dent sibi ings, or both) within the rurol-urban 
.notched network sor;ip I o, by urban or rurol residence of the aiatched 
homostoad heod. The table 1 s not sioniFiconti Rurol or urbon 
ros i donee of rncn i n the n i grant networ!'. I s not re I oted to any 
pottern of "nuclewnrization" of urban nuQrants' honosteod units. 
iJor is the overall proportion of con jura I to e/.tondcd honiosteads 
within the ^notworksomp I o different frorn tho proportions in the 
rurol Kiso con sua • 39% of jfttwork homesteads ore extended in form, 
compared to 37!^ of all rural Kioa censused homeotoodsV //ithin the 
networft otnplc, r!;Qtchcd pairs show o strong a:id sioinificont 
tendency to have tho come for;v> of honootead organization (binoMiol 
P : #005)« V/hotovcr fnoy hovo been the traditional fron of the home*- 
stead in KIsa, its present forn is not predicted by present actual 
or potential rnisrotory stotus of the homestead hcadsi 

But there i G a vcrioblo which docs predict homestead composition; 
this is gtriOt Ago here otonds both for opportunity to ocqui.'o 
lorgor households and nore dependents, and for the stage of the 
fcMily unit in tho dove I oprienta I cycl e of the Abcluyio Family 
and household. This cycle broadly conforms to the classic do- 
scriptlons from V/ost Africo (i.e. Fortes I9!>8; cf , Songreo 1966; 
V/ogner 19^:9) • Unniorriod and recent i y-narri ed rnon reside with 
their fathers and younger brothers; ol^'er acn establish indcpencnt 
homesteads on inherited (or purchosed) lands; tho very old live 
with their youngest son, or in their own homestead. Toble Ml 
shows that men in the notv/or!< samp ! e and over tho niocian ago ore 
much more likely to live in conjugal homesteads than younger men, 
rec^crd I ess of present rural or urban residence of each match. 
This relationship is significant beyond tho .00/ level. The rural 

G census 3??apl^ ohows a simi lor relationship between age and 
ERJC JuQO ! ho'.^eGtccd, although the greotcr number of elderly 
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men have returned to extended homesteads lowers the level of significance^ 
and illustrates the essentially curvilinear relationship between age and 
homestead composition. The age of network migrant'st and their position in 
the developmental cycle of their families, and not urban or trural residence^ 
predicts conjugal or extended homestead form . 

Family mobility and urban kin ties 

These were synchronic data; they are a '^snapshot*^ of homestead residence 
patterns at one point in time. Grouped data at other points in time show 
approximately the same 3:2 ratio of conjugal to extended homesteads. However^ 
sychronic data of this kind conceal the great variability and interchange 
of personnel within the urban matches' homesteads. When the rural and urban 
households of the urban men are separated, and the composition of each 
household is followed over a year*4 time^ there is an average of 1.7 
significant changes in the con^osition of either urban or rural network 
household; the conparable rural figure is 0.33. 337. of the adult personnel 
within the (combined) homesteads of urban matched men shifted their residence 
for significant periods of time during the 12-month study period^ compared to 
10% of rural matched homesteads. The majority of these residence shifts were 
of wives alternating their residences between their husbands' rural farms and 
urban rooms » The matched pairs comparisons within the network show strong^ 
significant differences when compared on measures of household variability. 
Table IV shows the numbers of households within the network vAilch did or 
did not alter their form from conjugal to extended or vice verse during a 
12*month period. Significantly more of the urban matched households changed 
than did the rural. Thu- although the network's grouped proportion of conjugal 
to extended homesteads remained stable^ the individual urban households making 
;ip that proportion changed considerably* Thus the effect of urban residence 
of the homestead head on these urban network families appears to be to Increase 
overall family mobility between town and farmi rather than to create any new 
structural form of the family. 

Nor does urban residence isolate men from urban or rural kin. Frequent 
visits between Kisa and Nairobi have already been mentioned^ as has intra- 
family mobility. Soclometric data show that the best friends named by urban 
or rural matched men are equally likely to live in a town, or in rural 
Kisa (although there is a non- significant trend for urban men to oame other 
urban men as best friends more often than do rural men). Data are also 
available on the proportions of brothers, father's brothersf and father's 
brother's sens resident in towns for each man in the network sample. Again, 
there are no significant differences between the matched pairs in numbers of 



Fondly mobility fttid urbnn kin tle s ^ 

th^de wore Bynchronlc dntai they r\re ft "snftpshot^^ o£ hocaestead reiideitce 
pnttetns Qt one point in time* Otoupcd d^tn nt other points in time show 
approximately the sme 312 ratio of conjugal to extended homesteads* Howeveri 
sychronic dnta of this kind concenl the great variability and interchange 
of personnel within the urban matches^ homesteads* When the rural and urban 
households^ of the urban men are sepnrated i rnd the composition of each 
household is followed over a year 4 time, there is on average of U? 
significant changes in the composition of either urban or rural network 
household} the comparable rural figure is 0*33* 33% of the adult personnel 
within the (combined) homesteads of urban matched men shifted thoir reslde^^ce 
for significmit periods of time during the l2»month study periodi compared to 
10% of rural matched homes ter^ds* The majority of these residence shifts were 
of wives alternating their residences between their husbnnds* rural forms and 
urban rooms* The matched pairs comparisons within the network show strong, 
significant differences when compared on measures of household variability* 
Table IV shows the numbers of households within the network which did or 
did not alter their form from conjugal to extended or vice verse during a 
12-month period* Significantly more of the urban matched households changed 
than did the rural* Thus although the network < 8 grouped proportion of conjugal 
to extended homesteads remained stable/the Individual urban households making 
up that proportion changed considerably. Thus the effect of urban residence 
of the homestead head on these urban network families appears to be to increase 
overall family mobility between town and farm, rather than to create any new 
structural form of the family* 

Nor does urban residence isolate men from urban or rural kin* Frequent 
visits between Klsa and Nairobi have already been mentioned, as has intra-^ 
family mobility* Sociometrlc data show that the best friends named by urban 
or rural matched men are equally likely to live in a town, or in rural 
Klsa (although there Is a non-slgntf leant trend for urban men to oame other 
urban men as best friends more often than do rural men)* Data are also 
available on the proportions of brothers, father's brothers, and father's 
brother's sons resident In towns for each man in the network sample* Again, 
there are no significant differences between the matched pairs In numbers of 
these paternal kin 
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in town."^ Tho rural Kiso census sample differs from the network 
sample on these measures of proportions of urban Irin. The 
consused heads of rural ho.nestends have significantly fev/er such 
ties than do either the urban or rural network jTiatched, samples. 
ThiNS although not differing from the rural Kisa community in 
familial organization/ the network does seem to represent a sub- 
group within the Kisa area having more extended paternal kin tics 
to the urban areas . One might speculate that o consequence of 
this tendency could be, in succeeding generations/ to create a 
kind of rural stratification system based on homesteads with 
greater access to urban areas through their established kin ties 
advancing economically and politically relative to homestead units 
with less access to rural -urban .nctivork ties. 
Cone I us i on 

The network sample contrasts potential^ rura i -res i dent migrants 
to a matched group of actual^ urban-resident migrants. The network 
is not designed to represent samples of urban vs. rural men. The 
argument of the paper is precisely that it is the network of 
perpetual migrants wherever resident at a single point in time, 
v/hich urbanization has crooted in Kenya, and which represents a 
meaningful unit for studying the effects of urban residence per 
se controlling for other confounding factors. Comparing} distinct 
rural and urban samples v/ithout recocni^inc the similarities and 
close ties between town and country creates an artificial rurai- 
urban dichotomy, which, as comparative rural census data show, is 
not an accurate representation of the socio! contexts within which 
actual or potential migrants live. 

The existence of ruraf-urban kin networks and interaction blunts 
the influence of urban residence for mir^rants in town and rural 
residence for potential migrants in Kisa* Thus homestead form did 

ir^oi" differ v/ithin the network or;^ between it and the rural consused 

community. Sut ruroi and urban households did differ on mob \ I i tv ^ 
since urban men have two househoHs within Which their conjugal 
and extended kin can reside. And the network as a whole had more 
extended k i n t i es i n towns than did the rural Kisa community. 
Each of these findings contrasts diffences and similarities among 
three units, each of which is important in understanding the 

^^^.effects of urbanization on the family: actual migrants, potential 

lutein i grants, and the rural community b use . 



to tho urbon eoa i One ml ght sp«cu lato that o coneoquence 6 
this tendency could bO| in succooding gonorotions/ to crooto o 
kind of rural stroti f icotion system basod on homost^ods with 
Orootcr OCCOS8 to urban orcos through thoir ostabliohod kin tioa 
odvancino oconomicol ly and pol i ticol ly rolotlve to homostood units 
with loss occoss to rural-urban network tiosi 
Goncluafon 

The network sample contrasts potential, rura J-rosi dont migrants 
to a natchcd group of actual, urban-resident mi grants ■ The network 
is not dosignod to represent saap !cs of urban vsi rura I men. The 
argument of the paper is precisely that it is tho network of 
perpetual mirj^^nts wherever resident at a sinnio point in tine, 
which urbanization has created in Kenya, and whi ch represents a 
moani ngfu I unit fo/* study! n<; the effects of urban residence £0r 
^ controt I ino for other confounding factors^ Compar inn distinct 
rura I and urban samp I os w i thout recoon i /A nci the si rn i I or 1 1 i os and 
c lose t i OS between town and country cr cotes on art i f icic: I ruro I* 
urban dt chotomy, wh i ch, as cor^parat i vo rura I census dota show/ i s 
not an accurate rcprcsentat I on of the soc i a t contexts w i th i n wh i ch 
actual or potential migronts live. 

The existence of rural-urban kin networks and interaction bl-unts 
tho influence of urban residence for i^i grants in town and rural 
residence for potential migrants in Kiso^ Ttius homestead forn did 
0+ differ within tho network ^r between it and the rura! consused 
cor^imunity. Sut rural and urban households did differ on mobi I i tv ^ 
since urban men hove two households within ihlch thoir conjugal 
and extended !- i n con reside. And tho network as a whole had more 
extended kin t i os in towns than did the rural Kisa oonrnun ity. 
Each of those findings contrasts dif fences and simi lar i t i os among 
three un its, each of which is important in understonding the 
effects of urbcnixation on tho fami ly: octua T in i grants, potential 
mic:rants, and the rural cPriimunity bosOi 



*Th0?€i are tentative findings; an^flysis i s i ncomp I eto, and measure- 
fient Is complicated by non- i ndependence of the network sample, and 
by the necessity to correct for the residonco of one sibling, 
:D\r-^^^^^'^^^^^ himself, in either Itioa or Kar i obang i * 
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It has boon orouod cIscwhorG that urbon-rurol tics of tho sort 
closer i bod in this papor arc o tronoiont phenomenon, cSoetinod to 
dec I ino 08 oltios incnoaso in sixo ond power* ExcludinQ thoso 
mi G^ont8 without rurn I tond^ i t i s doubtfu I thct ruro l<*urbon ti o8 
wi 1 1 dec) inCi Thomointenonoo of strono rurol-^urbon tioa^ ond tho 
division of tho fomi I y botwoen two households/ ia cheiroctor Istic 
oF on urbontzotion procoos confrton In rnony ports of Africo ond 
olsewhoro. Thfs urbanizing oxporionco is typicol ly associoted 
WI th relot i voly I ns^curo or periodic urbon Cfnp loyniont opportunlt ioS| 
o form of duo I economy^ ond tho existence of o vioblo rural 
forming o I tor not ivo to urbon mi grot ion • The export one love economy 
(see Soidrtion I970a/b/c) in Kenyo which perpotuotes indocuro 
employment ond inhlbtts the ollocotion of occrce roaourcos to 
rura I dovolopmont i s un I Ikoly to di soppoor in the forosoooblo 
future 0 vV { thou t such o re-or dor i ng o f econom i c i n st I tut \ ons ond 
pr I or i t i os, non-e l i te m i Qronts w i 1 1 cent i nuo to oaintola * two 
housoho I ds and tho ruro l*rurbon 1 1 es wh i ch go o I ono w i th them* 
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Table I 

Comparison of Three Samples 





Kariobancl 
Estate Halrobl 
(estimates) 


UuraUUrban 

matched 

network 


Kisa rural 

census 

(estimates) 


Population total 


c. 13»000 


392 (209 urban, 
103 rural)^ 


c* 9000 


Average size of 
room or homestead 


^•2 per urban 
• room 


$•2 per homest^d^ 
A,<f per urban 
room 


0*3 per homestead 


Tribal 
composition 


Ci 3C% Klkuyu 
c» 30% Abaluyla 
Ci 22*/. Luo 
c. 77. Alcaroba 
c. 37. .other 


Abaluyla 


Abaluyla 


Hedlan ajc of 
mate household 
heads 


35 


32 (urban matches) 
P«> \ rural matches/ 


50 (homestaad 
heads) 

39 (all adult 
males) 


Median educa** 
tlonal level 
(years of school 1 
adult males)^ 




'J 


2 (homestead 
heads) 


Median cash 
Income per month^ 


S 50 

■ . ■ : ■■■■ 


> w \ uroan 

matches) 
J 5 (rural matches) 


n*a* 


Uedian size of 
farm 


2*5 acres 


3 acres (urban 
matches) 
2*5 acres (rural 
matches) 


3#3 Acr^A 


Median number 
years In urban 
wage employment ^ 


0.7 


9 (urban matches) 
8 (rural matches) 


7.5 



^* l«Jl!iff/i;j^^ 6nd urban hcwesteads of urban men. and "^part-time 
6f rural taenia homesteads. 

^ 11!^!! ^^!''f' """"^ «^P*^ homestcadsj all adult maUa 

snown oeparately. 

for household heads, men or women; does not include equivalent value 
in cash of food houslna fo/ -ural households. 
^?™male homestead heads only. 
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PopuUtlon total 



Averaae dlze of 
room ov homestead 



Tribal 
composition 



Hedian ase of 
male household 
heads 



lledlan educa- 
tional level 
(years of school, 
adult males)^ 

Median cash 
income per month^ 



Uedian size of 
farm 



Hedian number 
years in urban 
wage eraployment^^ 



c. 13,000 


392 (209 urban, 
103 rural )^ 


Oi 9000 


^•2 per urban 
• room 


fti2 per homested'- 
^•4 per utban 

room 


Ot3 per homestead 


c. 307. Klkuyu 
c. 307, Abaluyla 
c. 227. Luo 
c. 77. Alconba 
c. 3% other 


Abaluyla 


Abaluyla 


35 


32 (urban matches) 
35 (rural matches) 


50 (homestaad 
heads) 

39 (all adult 
males) 


0 


5 


2 (homesteitd 
heads) 


3 50 

■ ' — 


*^iO (urban 

tnatches) 
^ 3 (rural matches) 


n«a« 


2.5 acres 


3 acres (urban 
matches ) 
2t5 acres (rural 
matched) 


S#3 acres 


0.7 


9 (urban matches) 
8 (rural matches) 


7*5 



male homestead heads only. 
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Fl8. I 



Design of network nnd census sanples 



Rurfll Klsn census Urbnn Knrlobnngl census 



a o o o\ I T~o * o o 



RurnUUrbnn 
Network antched 



Tnbte II * 

Last Recorded Hocnestend Coaposltloni 

Within Network, by Urbon-Rurrtl 
Residence o£ nntched hoaestend hcnds 



Hoaostcad Conposition 





Conjugal 


Extended 




Urban 


13 


11 


24 


Rum I 


16 


8 


24 











29 



19 



48 



*N*B»t Tables ll^lV ne^vork snrnpled not entirely Independ^t, 
Ellninntlon of pos&lblo non-independent cnsod does not chringe 
direction or signiflcnnce of cny tablet 



Tnble III 

Lnst Recorded Honestend Composition^ 
Within Network, by Ago of Matched 
Homestead Head$* 



Koaestend Oonpositlon 





I 




Conjugnl 


Extended 


























Above 


21 


i 


24 ^ _ 



Rutnl«*Utbnn 
Network nntched 
sonple 



Tnble 11 * 

hMt Recorded Hoaestend Conposltloni 

Within Nctworki by Urbnn-Rurnl 
Residence of nntched horae&tend hendd 



Urban 
Rural 



Honoatend Coaposltlon 
Conjugal Extended 



13 


U 


16 


8 



29 



19 



24 

24 
48 



*N.B.i Tftblesli-IV network staples not entirely Independent* 
Ellnlnntion of possible non-lndependcnt cnsos does not chmge 
direction or significance of nny table. 



Table III 

Last Recorded Hones t end Cooposlt Ion ^ 
Within Network^ by Age of Matched 
Hoaestead Heads* 



Hoaestead CoDposltlon 



Age of 
Hoaestend 
Head . 



JC 





Conjugal 


Extended 




Above 
33.5 years 


21 


3 


24 


Below ■■■;.V:^:i-;^ 
33#5 years 


8 










19 


48 



Tpblo IV 



- Slgnlficmt Changes in Household Composition 
during r 12-month ?Btlod» Within Network, 
by urb^.n-rurAl reslden^e o£ e.'^ch matched 
household hc^d. 



Changed from Conjui^^^l 
or Extended Household 



Yes 



No 



Residence of 
HomesteAd Hif'd 



Urban 
Rural 

^.59 



1 » 

1 


' 9 1 
i 17 ! 


7 


..J 


n 


?6 



.025^ |? > .01 



